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EN A SN 


Epistle of Thomas Ellwood. 
(Concluded from page 194.) 

“ And let not any deceive and hurt themselves 
with a false plea, saying, ‘I will be left to my 
liberty; I have freedom to do, go, or wear so and 
so; and religion stands not in clothes,’ &c., for 
that liberty which the worldly spirits leads into, is 
not indeed the true liberty, but is a false and 
feigned liberty, which leads into true and real 
bondage. And though religion stands not simply 
in clothes; yet true religion stands in that which 
sets a bound and limit to the mind with respect to 
clothes, as well as to other things. So that where 
there is a running out into excess and vanity in 
apparel, that is a certain indication and token that 
the mind is got loose, and hath cast off the yoke, 
and is broken away from its due subjection to that 
Divine power, in which the true religion stands, 

“Great hath been the hurt which the enemy 
hath done in this day, by leading into a false free- 
dom, and crying up a wrong liberty; for under 
this pretence have crept in great disorders, some 
running out one way, and some another; some mix- 
ing in marriages with the world’s people, and some 
going to the priest to be married. And many loose 
and unclean spirits have shrouded themselves un- 
der this plausible pretence of being left to their 
liberty, unto whom Truth’s order is irksome and 
uneasy ; and they kick against it, and call it fm- 
position, because it checks their licentious liberty. 

“Therefore all, who join with their plea, examine 

d try what liberty it is ye claim and stand for; 

the true liberty is not inconsistent with the cross 

f Christ, nor repugnant to his yoke, but agrees 
with it, and is obtained through it, and maintained 
by it. And none whom the Son hath made free in- 
deed, will or can plead, or make use of that liberty, 
in opposition to any means which the God of order 
hath appointed, or set up in his church for keeping 
out confusion, disorder, and looseness. And hereby 
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‘Away with your order; let every one be left to 
his liberty.’ By which seemingly fair and specious 
plea, not only the loose, disorderly, factious spirits 
have been let up, and encouraged to greater bold- 
ness and licentiousness ; but some simple and well- 
meaning Friends also, not seeing the design of 
Satan therein, have been misled thereby, and made 
use of by the enemy, and the more subtle of his 
instruments, to oppose the good order of Truth. 

“Thus hath the enemy wrought, and sought to 
lay waste the work of the Lord. But the Lord, 
magnified be his holy name, hath not been wanting 
to his people, who in sincerity of heart have dili- 
gently waited on Him, and trusted in him; for he 
hath all along raised up some, whose eyes he hath 
opened, to see the design and working of the evil 
one, and whose spirits he hath engaged to stand up 
in a faithful testimony against him, contending for 
the way of Truth. Which when they, in whom the 
enemy wrought, perceived, and found they could 
not run over the heads of Friends, and carry things 
on as themselves pleased, they set themselves in a 
heady, wilful spirit, to raise disturbances in meet- 
ings for business, by encouraging and abetting such 
heady, loose, contentious, and disorderly persons 
as would join with them; thus hardening them- 
selves, and provoking the Lord to give them up to 
blindness and hardness of heart, till at length the 
enemy prevailed so far upon them, as to work them, 
by degrees, from discontent to prejudice, then to 
enmity, and so at length, in divers places, to an 
open defection, apostasy, and separation. 

“ Now, although I know, my dear Friends, that 
ye who have kept your habitation in the light of 
the Lord, and whose eye is single therein, have a 
clear sight and understanding, that the spirit which 
hath thus wrought and fought against the Truth, 
is not, nor can be of God, but is of the wicked one ; 
and although the fruits it hath brought forth, 
through the agents and instruments in and by which 
it hath wrought, in making disturbances in meet- 
ings, to the breaking the church's peace; causing 
divisions among Friends; publishing to the world 
most wicked, malicious, railing, and scandalous 
books against Friends; (an effect of the greatest 
enmity ;) shutting and keeping Friends out of their 
common meeting-houses, in which they have a just 
right and property, and not suffering them to meet 
therein, which is a part of the persecution inflicted 
on Friends by the world, and at length also set- 
ting up separate meetings, in opposition to the 
meetings of God's people ;—although, I say, these 
fruits are sufficient of themselves to discover and 
manifest, to an unclouded mind, what spirit that is 
and must needs be, which hath brought them forth; 





































and in the openings of the spring of his pure life in 
my soul at this time, and from the certain know- 
ledge and clear demonstration which I have re- 
ceived from him therein, I testify and declare unto 
you, that this spirit, which in this day bath ran 
out, and hath drawn out some into opposition 
against the way and work of the Lord, into division 
and separation from the people of the Lord, and 
from the holy assemblies which the Lord hath ga- 
thered, and by his powerful presence hath owned, 
and daily doth own ;—this spirit, I say, is the same 
with that which formerly wrought, in other appear- 
ances, against the Truth in our time; and is the 
same with that spirit, which wrought against the 
work of the Lord in the days of the holy apostles. 
This mystery of iniquity then wrought, and caused 
many to turn aside, and to leave the right way of 
the Lord, and to forsake the assemblies of God’s 
people; yea, and to run into separation too; upon 
whom the Holy Ghost hath set his brand, that they 
were sensual, having not the Spirit. And many 
close and sharp testimonies did the Lord give forth 
through bis servants in that day against this spirit, 
and against those that were joined to it, and acted 
by it, as may be seen in the Holy Scriptures.” 

“Yea, Friends, this spirit that hath led some 
now to set up their separate meetings, is the same 
that led Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, to set up his 
separate altar at Bethel, of which you may read, 1 
Kings, 12th and 13th chapters. He was afraid 
that if the people should continue to go up to the 
house of the Lord, to do sacrifice there, as they 
had been accustomed to do, and as the Lord had 
required, they would then forsake him, and return 
to the Lord again. 

“© Friends! consider, how hath dryness and 
withering come upon many a great and stout one 
in this day, who have lifted up themselves against 
the Lord, and have sought, by the devices of their 
own hearts, to establish themselves in their own 
way, against the way of the Lord, so that the hand 
they have put forth in that work, they could not 
pull in again. 

‘© Friends! stand in the fear and counsel of 
the Lord, and in the dominion of his power, over 
this wicked spirit in all its twistings and twinings. 
Let neither the frowns nor the fawnings, the threats 
nor the flatteries, the hard speeches, nor the oily 
words, the pharisaical friendship, the dissembling 
love, the seeming kindness, the familiar carriage, 
the free entertainment, the offer of advantage, Xc., 
have any influence upon you, to draw you in the 
least measure to join or touch with God’s enemy ; 
with him that sets up a separate altar, a separate 
meeting in opposition to, and to draw or keep from, 


all may take a right measure, and may certainly|yet inasmuch as some, partly through weakness of|the right way of the Lord. Mind well the answer 


know what kind of liberty that is, which some have 
80 hotly contended for, in opposition to that neces- 
sary and commendable order which God hath led 
his people into, and which the enemy, in his agents, 
labours so hard to lead them out of. For the ene- 
my well knows, that the tendency and service 
thereof, is to detect and discover his secret work- 
ings, and to bring his deeds to light and judgment; 
and therefore he strives with might and main to 
verturn it, crying out through his instruments; 


judgment, and partly through personal affection to 
some of those leading separatists, are yet in danger 
to be betrayed by their fair words and feigned 
speeches, wherewith they lic in wait to deceive; I 
feel a concern remain upon my spirit, in the love 
of God, to warn all such, that they join not with, 
nor give countenance unto that spirit, that hath 
thus wrought agaist the Lord, and against his 
people. 

“ For, Friends, in the holy fear of the living God 





which the man of God gave to Jeroboam’s tempt- 
ing invitation ; ‘ If,’ said he, ‘ thou wilt give me half 
thine house, I will not go in with thee; neither will 
I eat bread nor drink water in this place.’ This 
was where the separate altar was set up. 
“Therefore, all Friends, watch against every 
temptation thereunto, as you love your lives, as you 
regard the good and eternal welfare of your souls ; 
and let not the name or person of any man have 
power over you, to draw you aside, neither let 
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numbers sway with you: in which, I know, these|its power. Friends, condemnation must first be felt| rican cotton, and 64,900 bales from other sources, 
adversaries of truth do not a little boast, though/and owned, before reconciliation can be known;! At Berlin alone, there were, in 1856, 88 spinning 


blessed be God, with little reason; but remember 
that Jeroboam of old had ten tribes out of twelve 
to cry up his separate altar; notwithstanding which, 
he is branded to posterity in the holy record with 
this brand, ‘ Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who made 
Israel to sin.’ Therefore let not any follow a mul- 
titude to do evil. Exod. xxiii. 2. But all follow 
that which is good, both among yourselves, and to 
all men. 1 Thess. v.15. For Friends, you know 
whither the broad way leads, and what it is the 
wide gate opens into, which the many go in at; 
but keep ye to the strait gate, and walk ye on in 
the narrow way, for in it is safety, and at the end 
of it everlasting happiness. 

“ But, Friends, because of the straitness of this 
gate, and the narrowness of this way, some that 
have attempted to walk in it, are grown weary of| 
it, and have sought out another way, which, Jero 
boam-like, they have devised of their own hearts, 
wherein they may have more room, more scope, 
more company, ease in the ficsh, liberty to the 
flesh, and all without control. And this, I am 
satisfied, hath not been the least motive to the se- 
paration in this day, as it was the greatest in days 
past; though some that have been drawn into it, 
may not perhaps see the ground upon which it was 
undertaken. But the Lord hath opened an eye in 
many, which sees the rise and ground, entrance and 
end, of this libertine spirit and its work. And this 
eye will the Lord daily open more and more, in all 
that diligently and in sincerity wait upon him. 

“Therefore al] Friends everywhere, who have 
not yet a clear sight, and a thorough understand- 
ing of the nature and work, design and drift of 
this dividing spirit, wait I beseech you, in simpli- 
city of heart and lowliness of wind, upon the Lord, 
and keep to the measure of the grace you have 
received from him; and suffer not your minds to 
be swayed or biassed by any personal kindness, 
natural affection, relation, kindred, or acquaintance, 
but stand single and open to the Lord, not joining 
to, nor any way countenancing that which the tes- 
timony of Truth, in the arisings of the heaveuly life, 
and breakings forth of the Divine power through 
any, goes forth against. So will your present 
standing be safe, and you be preserved out of the 
snares of this insinuating and treacherous spirit : 
and the Lord, in his appointed time, as ye abide 
with him, will open your understandings further, 
and give you a clearer sight of that which at pre- 


and the fire of the Lord must pass upon the trans-' mills, with an aggregate of 290,000 spindles. In 
gressor, to consume the works of darkness, the un- the kingdom of Saxony, there were, in 1857, 135 
godly deeds, the envious, reviling speeches, the) spinning mills, with 600,000 spindles. 
wicked, malicious, slanderous books and pamphlets,) Bremen and Hamburg import very large quan- 
&e., and to burn up the ground from whence they tities of cotton for the north Of Germany, but none 
sprang. For a flaming sword hath the Lord God) is manufactured in these cities. Most of that re- 
set in his Eden, which turneth every way; and) ceived at Hamburg is re-exported from Liverpool, 
none that are gone out can ever come in again, but so that the direct trade of the United States falls 
they must pass under the flaming edge thereof.) far short of the measure of American cotton taken 
Therefore, my dear Friends, stand your ground in there. — 
the authority of the heavenly life, and tamper not| Russia buys American cotton at Liverpool also. 
with God’s enemies. Remember the word of the In 1857, there were fifty-five cotton spinning mills 
Lord to the prophet: ‘ Let them return unto thee, | in Russia, employing sixty thousand people. Nine- 
but return not thou unto them.’ And then what' tenths of the cotton used in Russia is American. 
follows? ‘I will make thee unto this people a) and in 1856, 124,000 bales were sent direct. The 
fenced brazen wall, and they shall fight against weaving and other mills are in proportion to the 
thee, but they shall not prevail against thee ; for I|spinuing establishments, and employ four times the 
am with thee, to save thee, and to deliver thee, number of operatives. 
saith the Lord.’ Belgium has many cotton factories, employing 
“So the God of life fill your hearts daily more 26,000 to 28,000 work people inthem. In 1855, 
and more with a Phineas’ zeal for the honour of 26,809,760 pounds of cotton were imported into 
his name, and furnish you abundantly with wisdom! Belgium, of which twelve and a half millions of 
and counsel, with boldness and courage, with pounds came direct from the United States. 
strength and power, to encounter and overcome the! _In Switzerland, there were, in 1856, 132 spin- 
enemy ; and make every one more watchful against, ning and 48 weaving mills. The import of cotton 
the spirit of the world, to withstand it in all its) for the same year was 28,580,000 pounds of raw 
allurements to vanity, of whatsoever kind; that) cotton and 386,540 pounds of yarns and thread. 
whatsoever would defile the camp of the Lord, may! At least uine-tenths of this is from the United 
be purged out, and kept out, that the Lord may States. The cotton factories of Switzerland are of 
more and more dclight in his people, and shower, superior character for skill and the prompt intro- 


down his blessings upon them ; which is the fervent, 
desire of your faithful friend in the love and service| 
of the unchangeable truth, 
Tuomas ELLwoop.” 
The 24th of the Second month, 1636. 
<scsiilpipnasis 
Cotton Manufactures on the Continent. 

Tt is a mistake to suppose that England mono-! 
polizes the manufacture of cotton for Europe. | 
France, North Germany, Prussia, Austria, Switzer- 
land, Spain, and even Russia, all now manufacture | 
cotton largely. Most of the cotton they use is) 
American, and more of this is received by them! 
through Liverpool than is imported direct from this 
country. 
special agent of the United States to inquire into) 


duction of improvements. 

In Sardinia, there is a large manufacture of cot- 
ton, 19,020,661 pounds being imported in 1855, 
of which 11,621,797 pounds came from the United 
States directly, and most of the remainder was 


| American, re-exported from Liverpool and else- 
| where. 


In Austria, by official reports for 1856, there 
were $4,774,371 pounds of cotton imported—about 
200,000 bales. In 1854, there were 189 estab- 
lishments for cotton manufacture, consuming about 
145,000 bales. The larger manufacturers import 
cotton direct from the United States; and the for- 
mer supply from the Levant very much declined 


In a valuable report by — Claiborne,'in the ten years previous to 1850. 


Extensive as the manufacture of cotton in France 


the consumption of cotton in Europe, we find the! and the north of Europe now is, it is apparent, from 


following statistics of the cotton manufacture on the 


these statements, that they cannot in future expect 





continent. 
In France, by returns embodied in a work pre- 


'to manufacture largely for supply of other coun- 
tries, or those out of Europe, at least. Receiving 


sent you do not fully see, and thereby bring you}pared by M. Moreau de Jonnes, for 1855, there! their supplies of raw cotton almost wholly from the 
to that certainty and assurance, which blessed be|are 566 mills for spinning cotton, employing 63,064 Unjted States, they have the cost of two shipments, 


his name, he hath brought many unto. 


people—22,807 men, 23,501 women, and 16,726 


and the greater cost of power in machinery there, 


“And you, my dear Friends, whose spirits the|children—and producing yarns, valued at $27,- to contend against, in comparison with ourselves. 


the Lord hath stirred up, and whose hearts he hath 
engaged in a holy zeal, to stand up for his blessed 
Name and Truth, and to bear a faithful testimony 
against this wicked rending spirit, go on in the 
strength aud power of the Lord, in the might of 
the God of Jacob; for you are assuredly on the 
Lord’s side, and the Lord Jehovah, the strength of 
Israel, is on your side. Therefore, Friends, be en- 
couraged in the Lord, to stand steadfast in your 
testimony, not giving way to the enemy, no, not 
fora moment. And take heed, I beseech you, in 
the love of God, how ye enter into any treaty of 
peace or terms of agreement with this ungodly, 
treacherous spirit, which is out of the truth, and 
draws out of the truth, and fights against the 
truth; for there is no peace unto it, saith my 
God. 

“ And they who have joined themselves unto it, 
and have wickedly giventhemselves up to be actuated 
by it, ‘and to act for it, must pass through the river 


379,000, For the weaving and further manufac- 


ture of cotton alone, there are 1484 establish-! 


ments, employing 145,474 work people, using 


yarns, valued at $18,384,806, and making fabrics, | 


worth $30,448,200, In the manufacture of laces 
and embroideries, and stuffs in which cotton is 
mainly but not exclusively used, there are 556 
establishments, employing 66,392 people. The 
raw cotton received in France is increased in value 
350 per cent. by manufacture, most of it going into 


fine and elaborately worked tissues. In 1856, France| 


imported 173,926,744 lbs. of cotton from the United 
States for its own consumption, and sent us cotton 
tissues in return, valued at $1,897,200, according 
to this authority. ‘The last item does not look like 
the full sum, since our importation of fine cotton 
fabrics from France is large, in 1856, reaching a 
total of $2,215,800. 

The German Zollverein, or States of the tariff- 
union in the vorth of Germany, had, in 1857, 196 


In skill for the finer tissues, they of course excel ; 
‘decided, as the workmen of the European citi 

emigrate and settle here. The French tariff is al- 
most prohibitory on all textile fabrics, and the 
Zollverein trade regulations are stringently pro- 
tective. Under the general system now prevalent 
in the west of Europe, which is everywhere decid- 
edly protective, there can be little danger that 
_those States will become more formidable as rivals 
of our own manufactures than they now are, while 
the probabilities are that they will soon ccase to 
send us cotton fabrics at all. Purchasing their 
raw cotton here, as they must continue to do un- 
der all circumstances, the future prospect for our 
entire cotton growing interest is as satisfactory as 
could be desired; while a proper adjustment of 
the tariff would render the independence of cotton 
manufactures certain, so far as the European 
States of the continent are concerned.—Jorth 





of judgment, if ever they be redeemed from under | cotton factories, consuming 121,050 bales of Ame-| American. 





but this disproportion of skill is fast becoming oh 
e 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Some Letters of George Churchman, with Occasional 
Remarks. 


Let us now return to the school for the educa- 
tion of the poor. In the First month, 1784, G.C., 
in a letter addressed to James Pemberton, An- 
thony Benezet, Henry Drinker, Charles West, Xc., 
&e., sent the following :— 


“THOUGHTS ON THE SUBJECT OF SCHOOLING 
POOR FRIENDS’ CHILDREN. 


“ The fifth query agreed on by the Yearly Meet- 
ing, and read among us once a Quarter, points out 
that ‘the children of poor Friends should freely 
partake of learning to fit them for business.’ How 
this christian help might most properly and effec- 
tually be given, should, perhaps, be more weightily 
attended to, than it has been, by all Friends, who 
are favoured with enough, and some to spare of 
this world’s treasure. 

“The precepts delivered to the Jews, by Moses, 
through Divine authority, enjoined them the strict 


vive the spirits of the distressed in their scattered 
allotments and lonely dwelling-places. 

“Should we not consider that according to the 
Divine injunction, above given, with divers others 
of like kind, in Scripture, a proper part of what 
the Lord's people possess outwardly, should be 
hberally given, or devoted, for the suitable relief 
and help of their brethren and fellow pilgrims, in 
poverty or pinching circumstances? ‘The wise man 
saith, ‘ He that considereth the poor, lendeth to the 
Lord, and that which he hath given, will he pay 
him again!’ The poor, as our ancient friend, 
Stephen Crisp, advised in his day, may often be 
helped by the wise, open, and tender-hearted man 
and woman, by advice, admonition and counsel, as 
well as otherwise. Perhaps there is scarcely any 
way, whereby the offspring of those in low cireum- 
stances, among Friends, might be more fruitfully 
considered, and lastingly helped, than by a suitable 
provision for some religious school education, in a 
frugal, easy way, from a general stock or fund to 
be provided by their brethren of more ability, and 


observation of liberality to the poor, as an indis-| planned, laid out, and every way regulated as wis- 
pensable duty, with blessings annexed, which are|dom might point out. 


worthy to be read with attention by christians. 


“ We find by accounts from our Friends in Eng- 


Some of these precepts, as recorded Deuteronomy |!and, that, within six years past, steps have been 
xv., run thus, verse 7: ‘If there be a poor man of|taken, and large progress made in a work of this 
one of thy brethren, within any of thy gates in thy|kind, whereby several hundred children have been 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, thou) helped to schooling, and solid instruction, [children 
shalt not harden thy heart, nor shut thine hand/of] Friends, not in affluent circumstances, at a 


from thy poor brother.’ Ver. 10, 11: ‘Thou 
shalt surely give him, and thy heart shall not be 
grieved when thou givest unto him, because that 
for this thing the Lord thy God shall bless thee in 
all thy works, and in all that thou puttest thine 
hand unto; for the poor shall never cease out 
of thy land, therefore I command thee, saying, 
Thou shalt open thine hand wide unto thy bro- 
ther, to thy poor, and to thy needy, in thy 
land.’ 

“Tt is a great encouragement to a generous and 
noble disposition, when we consider, that if all 
were reckoned up, the value of the goods and ef- 
fects, which have, of late time, been rent or taken 
away from the members of our Society by the war- 
like spirit, would amount to a very large sum. Yet 
we have a way of living still, and many, a consid- 
erable overplus; when on human computation, in the 
cloudy, stormy time, seven years back, it would 
have been scarcely credible, we could have lost so 
much, without many being ruined, and even the 
wealthy left naked and bare. Herein the loving- 
kindness and protection of the bountiful hand of 
the Lord, sustaining and blessing us, as his chosen 
people, in a wonderful manner, is to the wise in 
heart clearly evident and largely manifested. Con- 
siderations of this kind, having of late had deep 
and weighty place in my mind, it appeared easy 
and safe [for me] to pen down some thoughts 
thereupon; a fervent desire being raised, that we 
all might be excited, now the storm is a little 
abated, to serious thoughtfulness concerning our 
present duty. [That they might] examine carefully, 
whether there has been, or is yet, enough of a 
righteous care prevalent, to have our minds re- 
deemed from a too close attachment to the things 
of the world, to ourselves, and our families, in re- 
gard to earthly treasure. Ought we not reverently 


to remember, [that] we are only placed as stewards 
That it is our 


over the good things we possess? 


boarding-school set up at a place called Ackworth, 
in Yorkshire, uuder the care of the Yearly Meet- 
ing in London. ‘This institution was put forward 
and settled by means of gifts and contributions, 
some large and others lesser, from well-disposed 
Friends of the different Quarterly Meetings, and 
was principally begun through the pious care and 
close attention which our Friend, the late John 
Fothergill, paid to the subject in his lifetime. A 
letter written by him, explaining this matter, and 
the intentions of Friends therein, was printed in 
London. The contents thereof are striking and 
worthy of consideration among us. It appears that 
great satisfaction and benefit has already arisen 
from that provision and school. 

“On the whole, may we not conclude, that if 
Friends were to heartily unite herein, it is very pro- 
bable something might be done in the same line 
amongst us, which would produce much satisfac- 
tion to pious contributors, and be likely to draw 
down a heavenly blessing on our charitable endea- 
vours, and be of great benefit to many of our rising 
youth, whose parents are low inthe world. Through 
this reason, [the poverty of their parents,] and be- 
cause of other difficulties relating to schools in the 
country, some hopeful children of Friends are 
likely to miss even of common necessary learning. 

“Why might not a subscription be set on foot! 
by the willing-hearted among Friends, to try whe- 
ther a stock of some consequence could not be 
made up, for the noble purpose of helping many| 
of our fellow members, in a safe and easy way, to 
have their offspring instructed in learning to fit 





them for business, as well as taught and brought, 
through the religious care of pious tutors and over- 
seers, to understand the principles of Truth, and 
to receive solid impressions therefrom in early life. 
This might contribute to qualify many for being 
bright and useful members [of religious Society], 
who, by being neglected or left much out of the 


christian duty and interest to seek instruction of|reach of proper instruction, may remain in the 
Divine wisdom, which opens the heart, and clearly|dark, ignorant, uncultivated state of nominal pro- 


informs us what we might and should do, as faith-| fessors. 
ful stewards, in promoting the glory of the great 


G. C.” 


To his friend, and nearly united fellow-labourer 


Giver, and the real good of our brethren and fellow/in the cause of a religiously guarded education for 
creatures? [This would] cause our lights to shine|the children of Friends, Owen Biddle, George 


forth, and reach even to refresh the poor, and re-|Churchman thus writes : 


“ East Nottingham, Third mo. 2d, 1786. 

“Dear Friend,—As my thoughts have at times 
been much employed on the subject of education 
for young people, especially those in low circum- 
stances, amongst Friends and others, I have be- 
lieved it not wrong to hint a little thereon, at seasons, 
to those, whom I have known to be thoughtful on the 
same subject. Little coals, thrown together, may 
kindleeach other, and create warmth amongst others. 

“It is now not less than twenty-three years, that 
this subject bas often been warm in my thoughts, 
with a pleasant relish. Some litt!e movements have 
been gradually made by individuals towards laying 
a foundation for educating a number of poor child- 
ren, not Friends. ‘These movements have at times 
met with discouragement divers ways. Some well- 
minded people have no talent to look at what might 
be done for the general good, by every one [exert- 
ing themselves] a little. Others, not of the worst 
kind of people, have views so much confined to their 
own families or near connections, that there ap- 
pear no cracks for them to look out for a distri- 
bution of a part of the substance conferred upon 
them, any other way. [These do not seem to have] 
any sight of duty in regard to imparting a little 
when it might be really beneficial, and might meet 
with a reward, because agreeable to the Divine 
injunction to liberality. There are others, not only 
close-handed about giving to generous purposes, 
but who are busy, fretful, fault-finders in regard to 
things which their narrow bias cannot comprehend, 
and who, in a sly way, behind backs, speak evil 
and spread unfavourable reports and insinuations 
of that they do not understand. I believe, and 
have found by some degree of experience, that there 
is no better way for humble-minded christians, 
who desire carefully to attend to the pointings of 
the Divine finger, iu regard to their particular duty, 
in whatever line it may lead them in filling the 
station in religious Society or in the creation ac- 
cording to the gifts and talents received from the 
great Almighty Giver,—lI believe there is no bet- 
ter way to get forward in a safe and durable pro- 
gress, than to ‘ be patient towards all men,’ and to 
endeavour quietly to improve under all things that 
are permitted to come as trials of their faith and 
patience ; labouring to keep the eye steady and 
single to Him, who was the holy pattern of meek- 
ness and submission to the will of his heavenly 
Father. He, when near his departure on the 
ignominous cross, left unto us as a lasting lesson of 
good will, even to envious and ignorant persecu- 
tors, the truly noble language of ‘ Father, for- 
give them, they know not what they do.’ 

“In any work of importance for the benefit of 
mankind, faithful attention and honest labour, ac- 
cording to ability, as the way opens in clearness, 
with due patience properly exercised, will, in due 
time, bring about right things. Yea, I have he- 
lieved, that if some, now on the stage of action in 
our Society, are careful to mind what may be 
pointed out, and regularly to move under the guid- 
ance of best wisdom, strange and unexpected things 
may come to pass in our land, even in the sight of 
the ignorant, and those who get little further than 
to grovel in the earth, to their wonder and astonish- 
ment. May the wakeful, humble-minded, both 
among elder and younger in the families of Friends, 
be deeply bent before Him, who hath laid the 
foundation that standeth sure, having the certain 
seal, ‘the Lord knoweth them that are his.’ Let 
them be employed how they may be in his fear, or 
subjected to whatever difficulties he may permit, 
He, whose awful name is ‘The Lord Almighty, 
who heareth the eries af the poor, and the sighing 
of the needy,’ hath promised to such, ‘I will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee.’ 
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“T may mention respecting what we have done| 
in regard to a foundation for educating common) 
poor children, it has appeared for some time past, 
as though the time was not far off, for it to be laid | 
before the legislature as an object for them to look | 
at. This has been conferred on among the trustees 
here and in Philadelphia. For some weeks it has} 
seemed to settle easy with me that it might be 
moved there before long. I have found my mind 
increasingly engaged to keep the subject in view, 
and have felt more boldness to mention it, than) 
heretofore, especially among those not of our So- 
ciety. A number of these appear to approve much 
of our care for the poor, and proceedings in the 
matter. It has been hinted to some members of 
the Assembly, who encourage the motion of bring- 
ing it there. We have understood they have done 
something considerable in encouragement of a 
school or college of another kind in Cumberland 
county. I thought I had more than common free- 
dom this evening in hinting a little to thee on this 
subject, hoping it will not be burdensome. Thou 
may know best, by attending to the counsel of 
Truth, in thyself, whether thy allotment may ever 
be, to live in a place calculated to procure benefit 
to mankind in a way of careful education for chil- 
dren, if an institution for that purpose should hap- 
pen to rise and meet with success in our day. 

The other subject of a school for Friends’ chil- 
dren in low circumstances, like that at Ackworth, ap- 
pears sometimes also to settle with increasing weight 


ithe treasury which brought on the French Revo- 





the lover of nature if it is not good weather when |closed, her head hanging for shame when she sees 
it rains. the partition is too thin to prevent our hearing the 

“Sir, one may see in Europe artificial water-|drunken talk of both father and mother within. 

works, cascades constructed by the skill of man,|['These parents, too, refuse to have their girl pro- 
at enormous expense—at Chatsworth, at Hesse|vided with a home elscwhere.] 
Cassel, and the remains of magnificent water-works| Intermingled with cases like the foregoing, we 
at Marly, where Louis XLV. lavished uncounted |also saw about half-a-dozen families living in com- 
millions of gold, and thus, according to some|parative comfort; though, even in them, the evil 
writers, laid the foundation of those depletions of] effects of over-crowding and absence of ventilation 
were but too evident in the sickly looks of the 
children. On that subject, however, nothing need 
be added to the overwhelming mass of testimony 
adduced by the medical men of London, as show- 
ing the utter unfitness of crowded, ill-ventilated, 
dimly-lighted rooms, and of dark, damp cellars for 
human habitation. But, to conclude: 

In the last house visited, we found a low cellar 
some six feet square, lighted by one window which 
had three broken panes, into which were moving 
a mother and her two small children. There was 
no fire—no stove, even ; the floors were not merely 
damp, but wet, and a little girl stood there, shiver- 
ing in her bare fect. 

The result of this crowded and underground 
life, in the production of blear-eyed, scrofulous 
children, is only a small part of the evils resulting. 
Nearly as disastrous to health, and quite as des- 
tructive to morals, is the life in some of the im- 
mense tenant-houses above ground. The space of 
nine feet square and high, (721 cubie feet,) is the 
least allowed by competent medical authorities for 



















jlution. The traveller thinks it a great thing to see 
these artificial water-works, where a little water is 
pumped up by creaking machinery or a panting 
steam-engine, to be scattered in frothy spray; and 
do we talk of its not being a good day when God’s 
great engiue is exhibited to us, his imperial water- 
works sending up the mist and vapours to the 
clouds, to be rained down again in comfort, and 
beauty, and plenty, upon grateful and thirsty man? 
\Sir, as a mere gratilication of the taste, L know 
nothing in nature more sublime, more beautiful 
than these, descending in abundance and salubrity 
from the skies.” 
ssissiillilliiedioine 
Subterranean Poverty. 

In 1850, the number of poor people in New 
York living in underground rooms was 18,600; 
it is now 25,000. Dr. Robert Ray recently made 
a visit to the Fourth Ward, and gives the follow- 
ing account of the places he discovered there :— 

The first visit was to a low basement room, 





in my thoughts, hoping it will ripen in the minds of 
Friends, and perhaps it may be the business of some 
to stir in that and keep it alive, if they are not 
able to do more than encourage and stir up those 
entrusted with plenty, as to the things of this world. 
I know some, who, I believe, might be excited to 
subscribe thereto handsomely for a beginning, if it 
were properly motioned to them, and a suitable in- 
troduction thereto proposed, and am not without 


thoughts of exerting my poor abilities, by giving oe authorities give 300 cubic feet of air for each 


little time, if it could be properly spared, to ride 
on that errand. I lately perused thy letter and 
propositions sent me last Seventh month was a 
year, on this latter subject. The disposition and 
spirit attending it, was renewedly pleasant, and 
perhaps was, in part, the occasion of this attempt 
to write to thee. Gro. CuuRCHMAN.” 
From a postscript added to this letter four days 
later, it appears that G. C. prepared a petition to 
the Assembly, in favour of the school for poor chil- 
dren, which he forwarded to Owen Biddle for con- 
sideration of the trustees in Philadelphia. 





All Weather Good.—The following happy allu- 
sion was made by Edward Everett, at his recent 
speech at Birmingham :— 

“To speak seriously, I should be ashamed of 
myself if it required any premeditation, any fore- 
thought, to pour out the simple and honest effu- 




















\dimly lighted with two small windows, below the 
level of the ground, and heated by a small fire on 
the hearth, over which two idle men were smoking 
their pipes. ‘The room was about twelve feet by 
ten, and in it lived three families—men, women 
and children—one of the latter, moreover, kept 
from school by the want of shoes to protect her 
feet from the snow and ice. In connection with 
the above I need only state that the highest medi- 


one person to live in, and for sleeping, this is far 
too little, without ventilation. In these houses, it 
is very common for fifteen or twenty Italians or 
Germans to live, work, and sleep, in a room twelve 
feet by fifteen, except when going to market or the 
bar-room. A single house in Cherry street con- 
tains between 1,100 and 1,500 of these beings. 
In these places cholera, typhus fever, and similar 
diseases occasionally run riot and then spread, 
while the moral contagion is constant, each year 
introducing a large crop of diseased infants, who, 
if spared from untimely graves, which is but seldom 
the case, grow up equally diseased in body and 
mind. ‘he people are wisely endeavouring to 
abate these evils. 


person as the minimum compatible with health. 
The second visit was to the attic of a tall tene- 
ment house, where we met a strong, able-bodied 
man, whose only room was a dark closet some 
cight feet square, and further diminished in size by 
ithe abrupt slope of the roof; without window, 
chimney, or furniture, except a roll of bedding 
and a chair or two. He complained of the hard 
times; said he could get no work, and, with regard 
co his two girls, said he had not seen or heard of 
them for three days. On going into the dismal 
basement of the same house, we heard the other 
side of the story, for there we found his two girls, 
who had taken refuge there from the ill treatment 
of their father, who, we ascertained, was able to 
earn at any time $2 a day at his trade; and yet 
this father, and hundreds of others like him, utterly 
refuse to allow their children to be taken and pro- 
vided with healthy, happy homes elsewhere. 


——+e—____ 


Jonathan Edwards’ Resolutions. 
Resolved, never to do anything out of revenge. 
Resolved, never to suffer the least emotion of 

anger to irrational beings. 

Resolved, never to lose one moment of time, but 
to improve it in the most profitable way I possibly 
ean. 

Resolved, to live with all my might while I do 
live. 

Resolved, to live at all times as I think it best 
in my devout frames, and when I have clearest 
notions of the gospel and another world. 





sions of the heart on an occasion so interesting as 
this. A good occasion, sir; a good day, sir, not- 
withstanding its commencement. I have heard 
from one friend and another this morning—kind 
enough to pay his respects to me, knowing on what 
errand I had come—I have heard from one and 
another the remark that he was sorry that we hadn't 
a good day. It was, it is true, raining in the 
morning. But it is a good day, notwithstanding 
the rain. The weather is good; all weather is 
good ; sunshine is good; rain is good. Not good 
weather, sir? Ask the farmer in whose grains 
and roots there yet remains some of its moisture, 
to be driven out by to-morrow’s sun. Ask the 
boatman, who is waiting for his raft to go over the 
rapids. Ask the dairyman and grazier if the rain, 
even at this season of the year, is not good. Ask 


Resolved, to maintain the strictest temperance 
in eating and drinking. 

Resolved, never to do anything which, if I should 
see in another, I should account a just occasion to 
despise him for, or to think any way the more 
meanly of him. 

Resolved, never to speak in narrations anything 
but the pure and simple verity. 

Resolved, never to speak ill of any person, ex- 
cept some particular good call for it. 

Resolved, never to do anything that I so much 


At another house we met with a drunken moth- 
er, wrangling with her daughter, who accused her 
of pawning their bed-clothing, which was about 
the only furniture the room could boast of. In 
this room was a young child, pale, half-starved, 
and sick. 

The next visit was to a low, dark, chilly cellar, 
jin which a barefooted mother was burning the last 
handful of coals to warm herself and her two chil- 
dren, both of whom were pale and thin, and one of 
whom had both eyes closed by inflammation, which, | question the lawfulness of as that I intend, at the 
under the present circumstances, may lead to entire/same time, to consider and examine afterwards 
‘loss of sight, but which would be entirely and rea-| whether it be lawful or not; except I as much 
idily cured in a week by a little warm sunshine) question the lawfulness of the omission. 
jand nourishing diet. Resolved, never to allow the least measure of 











In another place, at our knock, a bright-faced|any fretting or uneasiness to my father or mother. 
girl of fifteen comes out of the door and holds it| Resolved, to suffer no effects of it, so much as ip 
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the least alteration of speech or motion of my eye; 
and to be especially careful with regard to any of 
our family. 


We have likewise an example, in this acvount, | 
of unfeigned contrition, in a heart subdued and | 
humbled by the spirit of judgment, and a mind | 





For “ The Friend.” ae 7 

Our Blessings. of Divine grace, whereby true repentance is pro- 
How varied is the estimate which we place upon 
our blessings! how different the aspect in which 
we view them! Health is often spoken of as among 
our greatest blessings, and does really deserve a 
place among them, but to how many of us has 
sickness proved even a greater. That which most 
tends to purify the heart, and draw it unto God, 
the fountain and source of all good, must surely be 
the greatest. But of all the gifts bestowed by the 
bountiful Giver, there is none for which my heart 
has so often poured forth the tribute of thanks- 
giving and praise, as for that gift of gifts, a grain 
of living faith. That faith which looks up to the 
great Disposer of events with calm confiding trust. 
‘this to me has been the richest of all gifts, the 
sweetest of all consolations. How often have I said 
in the secret of my soul, take what thou wilt, only 
grant me this. Health, home, or friends are nought 
compared with it, since, though surrounded by all 
these enjoyments, we are miserable without it. How 
precious its influence in times of trial or danger— 
how cheering in seasons of affliction, and how like 
an anchor to the soul, when tossed as with a tem- 
pest, and not comforted. Happy is he who is en- 
abled so to walk in that pure and perfect way, as 


. : : . | 
over ninety and nine just persons, which need no} 


repentance.” The charity and humility observable | 


ceived, denotes that they were baptized and quick- 
ened, whereby they were capable of feelingly re- 
joicing over the return of an erring and a repent- 
ing brother, as the father over the return of the 
prodigal son, as this exulting language flowed from 
his lips: ‘ For this my son was dead, and is alive 
again; he was lost, and is found.” Under a real- 
izing sense of the compassion, loving-kindness and 
great forbearance of Israel’s God, we may well 
exclaim with the Psalmist, that “all His works 
praise him,” and that “ His merey endureth for 
ever.” 
New York, Second month, 1859. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF EDWARD BROWN. 


Although the time is past when many interest- 
ing particulars respecting Edward Brown might 
to preserve this childiike confidence unbroken. <A have been obtained from his cotemporaries; yet a 
consciousness of doing well gives life and sweetness little being known of his character and certain 
to all our enjoyments, and where this consciousness | P@PeTs having been preserved, which tend to its 
is wanting, terrestrial things can afford no comfort. |further elucidation, and which may convey highly 
How beautiful are those lines of Cowper, important caution and instruction to succeeding 
generations, they are now published; and it is 
presumed that their being more generally read 
among the members of the Society of Friends to 
which he belonged, may have a beneficial tendency. 

Edward Brown, it appears, had served an ap- 
prenticeship at Sunderland, and afterwards remov- 
ing to Ireland, the following certificate was sent on 
his behalf, which not only evinces the tender con- 
; cern of Newcastle Monthly Meeting for his welfare, 
To rue Eprror:—The following account of/but shows that by early attention to the calls of 
Edward Brown was sent to me by a Friend, who} divine love, his circumspect walking through the 
suggested the propriety of forwarding the same for|slinpery path of youth had rendered him a good 
place in “The Friend,” should it meet thy appro-|example to those of his own class, and a comfort 
bation. to his more experienced friends. 


“From Thee is all that soothes the life of man, 
Ilis high endeavour and his glad success, 
His strength to suffer, and his will to serve, 
But, U Thou bounteous Giver of all good! 
Thou art of all thy gifts thyself the crown ; 
Give what thou wilt, without thee we are poor, 
And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away.” 


—_——_s eo 


For “ The Friend.” 





In this narrative, the great necessity is plainly ; 7 
exemplified, of taking diligent heed to the require- Certificate from — Sues Meeting, 
fated . 


ments of the Great Head of the church, as com- 
municated both immediately and instrumentally;} To our Friends and Brethren in the Nation of 
Ireland, or elsewhere, a salutation of dear love in 


and of being earnestly and sincerely desirous of 

giving diligent heed to our Divine Instructor for|the Truth.—We send this on behalf of our friend 
aid to do his holy will, meet for his acceptance.|Edward Brown; certifying that he served the time! 
For these acts of dedication, He often condescends|of his apprenticeship with a Friend who is a mem- 
to bless us with all the necessary things appertain-|ber of this meeting, during which time, considering 
ing to this life, and a frequent and increasing fore-|his years, he walked as became the Truth in which 
taste of the good things which are in store for all|he was educated, and was an example of sobriety 


the willing and obedient. The condescending|to the youth amongst us, and is in good unity with 
goodness and mercy of the Good Shepherd, is also 








to which he belonged, it may be discovered that 
he became a very useful member of the Society, 
and was frequently appointed to services in the 


quickened and enlivened by the precious touches | church. 


Almost every production of his pen marks his 


duced; and a preparation witnessed to make an|superior talents and acquirements, and he was 
acceptable acknowledgment to the church, inducing |doubtless a truly valuable character, while his 
a sense of the verity of this merciful declaration:|mind was preserved under the influence of the 
“I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in|Truth, which keeps all things in their proper 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than|places, and bounds the desires of the humble fol- 


lower of Christ. But after the decease of his be- 
loved companion in 1724, he became “ disobedient 


among Friends, when the acknowledgment was re-|to the heavenly vision,” and let out his mind after 


worldly greatness, and the consequences that en- 
sued are best described by himself in the following 
letter to the sister of his late wife. In this be- 
wildered state of mind, we understand, he sought 
the affections of a woman of fortune whom he had 
expected to marry, when, in 1727, he built himself 
a commodious mansion, besides several dwelling- 
houses adjoining, which still remain. 


“ Cork, 18th of Fourth month. 1730. 

“ Dear Sister Barbara Smith,—A kind letter 
from thee, amidst my calamities and misfortunes, 
would have been refreshing as the reviving beams 
of the sun to the drooping plants after a cloudy 
and wet season. Though I have missed that favour 
and have been left to bear my grievous afflictions 
alone, like a pelican in the wilderness, whilst my 
friends and kinsfolk stood afar off, yet having ever 
had a dear love for thee which I still retain, thou 
hast been often in my mind, and the sweet and 
edifying conversation we have so often enjoyed to- 
gether, and particularly that discourse which passed 
betwixt us near our last parting at thy house, which, 
alas! I little then thought should have been for so 
long a time, occasioned by such great distresses 
falling on me. As one part of thy dream or vision 
then mentioned, that thou hadst concerning me, is 
fulfilled in my bitter sufferings, so I hope the Lord, 
in his own time, will also accomplish the other 
part, by delivering me out of all my troubles; and 
praised be his Name, though I am unworthy, yet 
I fad his divine goodness near to comfort and sus- 
tain me through and over them all, or else I should 
have fainted ere this day, under the piercing an- 
guish and heavy burden thereof. I have been as 
with Jonah, at the bottom of the raging deep, with 
the weeds, as it were, wrapt about my head. But 
the merciful Lord forsgok me not, the breath of 
life found me out, and, through its inspiration pre- 
served me alive. His everlasting arm reached me, 
and brought me up again from the horrible abyss, 
and set my feet in the land of the living, on the rock 
of salvation, to celebrate and magnify his ever 
worthy and glorious Name! 


‘He quieted the tumults of my mind, 
Cry’d, ‘ Peace, be still,’ and calmed the stormy wind.’ 


“T doubt not but thou heard of the additional 


Friends, whose tender concern on his behalf is,| affliction I met with here, at my arrival, by my 


shown in following his wayward and disobedientones, | that he may be preserved faithful to the manifesta-| father being taken off with an apoplectic fit, a few 
endeavouring to reclaim and bring them back again|tion, which it hath pleased God to visit him withal|days before; and instead of meeting with a kind 
to the fold of peace, mercifully re-anointing their|amongst us; and in that concern we recommend |reception from an affectionate father, and a com- 
eyes to behold the things which belong to life and|him to you, that the same christian care may be|fortable provision for my subsistence which he had 
salvation. When in the greatest depths of trouble,| continued over him, that that plant which the Lord|given me to expect, I found a house filled with 
through disobedience, many are the instances,|hath planted may be nourished and grow to the|mourning and tears for his death, which was so 
where, by turning to the Lord alone in humility|praise of His Name; and that the exercises and | sudden, that it gave no time for altering his will as 
and true dependence, He has been pleased in the|trials he may probably meet with may not blast or|he designed, so one he had made about five years 
tiches of his merey and adorable loving-kindness, | crush that tender bud, is the hearty desire of your|ago, came in force; and at that time he supposing 
80 to assist these, that they can exclaim with the|friends and brethren in the blessed truth. Signed |me to be in a thriving way, left his substance, both 
Psalmist: ‘“ He brought me up also out of an hor-|on behalf of the Monthly Meeting, &c. real and personal, to his young son R , & minor, 
tible pit, out of the miry clay, and set my feet} Edward Brown having returned from Ireland | now but little more than ten yearsof age. I shall 
upon a rock, and established my goings. And hejand settled at Sunderland, in 1715 married Mar- |not particularize the distress this further calamity 
hath put a new song into my mouth; even praise|gery, daughter of William Mitford; and from the| brought me into, knowing thy good sense and sym- 
unto our God.” records of the Preparative and Monthly Meetings) pathizing nature will readily suggest to thee the 
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deplorableness of being in a strange country in/few years earlier nobody would have believed that} Dear Friends, let us arise and again build the walls 
such melancholy and necessitous circumstances,|a fish's gills, and the leaves of a tree, and the|of Jerusalem, that we be no more a reproach, 
not having so much money left as to pay for my|lungs of a beast, all performed the same office,|You all know the trials which the Society has 
passage. Ah! how have I been tossed about,/thatof erating the blood orsap. Thesoil breathes. | passed through, and is still struggling under. Oh! 
what anguish has filled my breast, since thy dear} How does it breathe? Its circulating fluid, the|let everything that is complained of be put away, 
sister, my lovely Margery, was snatched from me!| blood of the soil, is water ; this comes to it from|While the Society faithfully maintained the doe- 
Oh! she was the joy of my heart and delight of|the air, and is already erated. ‘True, but this|trine and discipline of their forefathers, love, unity 


my eye! Her precious dear idea is continually|soon loses its gases by contact with the soil, just}and peace prevailed. Is there not just cause to 
before me:—I shall ever have the truest and 






dearest affection for her memory, and shall regret 
with deep sighs to my last breath my unspeakable 
loss in that lovely, pleasant, virtuous consort, who, 
if she had been spared, might have been instru- 
inental to preserve me from these dismal disasters. 
But whilst I grieve under these racking sorrows in 
this vale of tears, she is happy on the celestial 
shore, beyond the reach of all disquiet, which is a 
consolation to me; and the hope that the time will 
come that I shall rejoice with her in that endless 
felicity, is an exhilarating cordial to cheer my sink- 
ing spirits.” 

(To be concluded.) 

ae 

For “The Friend.” 
Sudden Changes of Temperature. 


In a Jate paper we notice the following state- 
ment tending to verify the opinion that simulta- 
neous observations, made at points remote from 
each other, will show that cold terms have wonder- 
ful connections elsewhere, and probably depend on 
some wide-spread influence, with the operation of 
which we are as yet very imperfectly acquainted. 

“ We have been favoured with a communication 
from B. C. Webster, of New York, containing the 
























as the arterial blood fresh from the lungs, loses its 
oxygen when passing its circuit in all parts of the 
body. The blood comes back to the lungs for 
more oxygen, but the blood of the soil cannot do 
this, so we must let the air in, to come in contact 


believe that a departure from these is what has 
caused the rents and divisions of this day? Ex- 
amine closely, in the light of Truth; for why will 
ye put a stumbling-block in the way of a brother? 
There is abundant evidence that our forefathers in 


with it. We cannot here explain the working of|the truth were led and guided by the unerring 


the air in the soil, but would thus briefly enforce 
the necessity of stirring the soil during droughts, as 
deeply as practicable, not to interfere with the 
roots of growing plants, and those of previous cul- 
ture, so that a deep light soil shall invite a free 
circulation of air beneath the surface. Hot air, 
the moment it passes beneath the surface, becomes 
very moist, from the water which it originally con- 
tained, and it deposits it, thus not only wrating 
the soil, but adding to its moisture. Cold air can 
hold but little moisture, but hot air dissolves an 
immense quantity, which it deposits when it cools, 
or on cool surfaces. Who has noticed of a win- 
ter’s day, a locomotive leaving behind it a snowy 
cloud of vapour, like a comet's tail, often floating 
for minutes after the train has passed? 


Think of| doctrine. 


|Spirit of Truth; that they were brought to know 
the truth as it is in Jesus, by his Almighty power ; 
else their doctrine and works would not have stood 
as they have; and as there is no variableness or 
shadow of turning in Him; so they remain to be 
the same in this our day. There must be no 
flinching from them. Our blessed Lord declared, 
“T am the way, the truth and the life, and no man 
cometh to the Father but by me,” and that no 
man cometh to the Son except the Father draw 
him, and that no man knoweth the Father save the 
Son, and he to whom the Son revealeth him. It is 
by bowing and becoming obedient to his Almighty 
power, and doing the will of our Father which is 
in heaven, that we shall be made to know of the 
Even our great Lawgiver declared that 









this, and watch the steam-car on a day like those|his doctrine was not his own, that his words were 
of the past week, the hot breath just as full of|not his own, that his works were not his own, but 
water as in winter, is puffed out into the eye of the|his Father’s which sent him; and yet he was the 
sun, and not steam enough shows to make a sha-|Son and sent of God, and came forth and pro- 









following extract from a letter received by him 
from a friend, dated Vallecillo, (some eighty miles 
a little North of West from Mier and Camargo,) in 
the State of Nueva Leon, Mexico, Tuesday, Jan. 
11, 1859, as follows :— 

“<*T have very often alluded to Northers, but on 
Friday last, or rather Thursday night, we had the 
most wonderful change I have ever known; the 
day was oppressively hot; any time between nine 
and eleven o’clock, P. M., it was only comfortable 
with the door or windows open, and we walked 
about bareheaded out of doors at that hour; at 
one o'clock, two hours after, there was IcE! heart before Him in whom there is no variableness 

“* Birds frozen to death in all positions lay|or shadow of turning, even unto Him who first 
round this morning, and sheep and goats of tender] gathered our forefathers in the truth, to be a peo- 
age have perished by thousands. I think you/ple, and undoubtedly led and instructed them in 
must have had a cold ‘snap’ on the night of the|the truths of the gospel, as their works plainly 
6th or 7th. On the other hand, it must be said|show: drawing them from all the lo heres and 
that with a few very marked exceptions it has been|lo theres unto God, the Father, who redeemed 
the finest winter 1 have ever known this side of|them from the vain fashions and customs of the 
Sierra Madre; in less than four weeks from this,| world, and made all who were faithful among them 
corn is usually all planted.’” heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ. Ob 

The date referred to, it will be recollected, is| dearly beloved! may we be enabled to follow them 
that when the great and sudden fall of temperature|as they followed Christ: even in deep humiliation 
occurred in the Middle and Northern States.|and bowedness of soul before Him in whom are all 
Commencing on or about the 7th of First month,| the well-springs of life. We must be redeemed by 
it continued nearly a week, the temperature in| his Almighty power, from all the lusts of the flesh, 
many localities reaching a point of extreme de-|the lusts of the eye, and the pride of life; then 
pression. Atthe observatory on Brooklyn Heights,| we shall be made to know the truth of that decla- 
the thermometer which, for more than eighteen| ration of our dear Redeemer, “ Without me ye can 
consecutive hours on the 6th and a part of the|do nothing. Yea, with all our earthly wisdom and 


dow—it is so quickly absorbed by the air— Home- 
stead, 
For “ The Friend.” 
To Friends, Wherever Situated. 


called upon to address you. 
that our religious Society is in ; how that Jerusalem 


lieth waste, and the gates thereof are burned with 


Jerusalem, that we be no more a reproach. In 


order for this, we must bow with full purpose of 


eceded from him. How frail, how weak and liable 
to err are we. “The natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God, for they are fool- 
ishness unto him, neither can he know them because 
they are spiritually discerned.” Let us come to 


Dear Friends,—I have long believed myself|this quickening Spirit ; and have our eyes anointed 
Ye see the distress | with the eye-salve of the kingdom; then there will 


be no rents or divisions, for the Lord will be our 
lawgiver; then we shall be made to walk by the 


fire. Let us arise and again build the walls of|same rule, and mind the same thing; for he is 


Hlead over all things to his church. J. B. 
Ohio, 21st of Twelfth month, 1858. 


—_———s eo 


Grandfather's Advice. 


“ What would you advised me to do, Grandpa? 
Jim Blake does every thing he can to vex me. 
He hides my books to make me miss my lessons, 
trips me when we run races, and brags how big 
he is beside me, and how easily he can take me 
down; and to-day he broke the snapper off the 
new whip you gave me, and when I ran to tell 
the teacher he called out ‘tell-tale.’ I wish I 
could leave the school, or get him turned out.” 

All this was said by little Sammy Halsey on his 
way from the large front gate, where his grand- 
father had taken him in his carriage on his way to 
the barn. Imagine his surprise when the white- 
haired old man, whose quiet temper had always 
been held up as a model for imitation, turned 
about and said, “1 don't know, Sammy, unless 





7th, had, it is stated, ranged between 40° and 45°,| reason, we cannot find that path which the vulture’s| you contrive in some way to break: every bone in 


fell rapidly to the neighbourhood of zero, and at|eye hath not seen, nor the lion's whelp trod there- 
11 Pp. M., on the 10th, stood at eleven degrees be-|in. Our Holy Redeemer hath declared that he is 
low zero. At St. Johnsbury, Vt., it was forty-one] the way, the truth and the life; and no man cometh 
degrees below zero on the morning of the 11th of|to the Father but by him; and he that attempteth 
First month, and at Newbury, Vt., thirty degrees|to climb up some other way is a thief and a rob- 
below zero. ber. It is impossible by all our creaturely wisdom 
and learning to know the Lord. He must be re- 
The Soil Breathes.—Certainly it does, just as}vealed unto us, as he was unto Peter, when our 








truly as youdo. A few years since, if one asserted| Lord said unto him, “ Blessed art thou, Simon| Bill, and while we are at work I will tell you about 
it. 
“When my father, whose name was Robert, 


that trees had lungs and breathed, he would have} Barjona, flesh and blood hath not revealed this 
been held to an argument to prove it; just as ajunto thee; but my Father which is in heaven.” 


lhis body ; that is the way my father once conquer- 
ed an enemy.” 

“Why, Grandpa, I thought your father was a 
minister !” 

“So he was, and at the time I refer to was 
Christian boy.” 


Seeing Sammy's wondering, dissatisfied look, 


Grandpa said, “ ‘Take hold and help me unharness 
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was a boy, he and his brother Richard used to 
have some differences. ‘They loved each other, 
but still their high temper sometimes led them 
astray. After a while my father became a chris- 
tian, and by his godly example reproved many of 
the wicked and thoughtless practices of his com- 
anions. He refused to accompany them when 
oing to rob an orchard, or disobey their parents, 
and persisted in reproving their conduct on all 
proper occasions, so that even his brother was for 
a time turned against him. 

“By and by,’ I have heard my uncle say, 
‘we couldn't stand Robert’s pious ways any lon- 
ger, particularly as he had told father of some 
of our wrong doings, and got us punished. So 
one day I caught him alone in the orchard, got 
a horsewhip, and gave him a regular thrashing; 
and knowing that he would tell my father, and get 
me whipped in return, I gave him several extra 
cuts on that account. I came in rather slowly 
when the horn was blown for supper, for I dreaded 
father’s angry looks, and besides, I began to be 
ashamed of my disgraceful conduct. As Robert 
had not tried to resist me, but had walked away 
without speaking, I felt sure that he would make 
up for it by telling of me as soon as he reached the 
house. To my surprise no one scemed to know 
about it, and Robert greeted me as kindly as if no- 
thing had happened, though I knew his back was 
so sore that he could hardly sit up. Just before 
bed-time, I said in a kind of sneaking way, ‘ Didn't 
you tell father of me, Bob? ‘ No, Richard, no one 
but my Father in heaven, and he has helped me to 
forgive you.’ That remark, and the kind look of 
his face, broke every bone in my body. I begged 


his forgiveness alone and before the whole family, | ; 
I never} 


and from that day was a changed boy. 
again did anything to grieve him, and before long 
began, [ trust, to walk the straight and narrow 
path with him. Poor, dear Robert, after many 
sufferings and toils, he has gone to glory.” 

Sammy’s grandfather added, “I have heard 
uncle Richard say in a trembling voice, ‘ That 
time he broke every bone in my body.’” 


By this time the horse was turned into the field, 


the wagon-house closed, and Sammy walking by : 


his grandfather’s side in a different mood from 
that in which he had entered the carriage. 

As Grandpa went into the house he said, “ Sam- 
my, don’t you think you had better try uncle 
Robert’s way of subduing an enemy? Take my 


advice, try it; ‘heap coals of fire upon his head,’ | 


and he will be apt to surrender.”—American Mes- 
senger. 
ila 

African Free-Labour Cotton.—African cotton 
isno myth. A vessel has just arrived from Lagos 
with 607 bales on board, on native account. Se- 
veral hundred bales more have been previously 
shipped this year. 

In order to afford our readers some idea of the 
extraordinary development of this branch of native 
African industry and commerce, we append a state- 
ment which will exhibit it at a single glance. We 
have only to observe that we are indebted to 
Thomas Clegg, of Manchester, for these interest- 
ing particulars, and that the quantities ordered 
haye been obtained from Abbeokuta alone. He is 
about to extend the field of his operations. Four 
Europeans have gone out, expressly to trade in na- 
tive cotton; and several London houses, encouraged 
by the success which has attended Clegg’s ex- 
periment, are about to invest largely in the same 
trafic. The quantity of raw cotton which has 


ilready been imported into England, from Abbeo- 
kuta, since 1851, is 276,235 lbs., and the trade 
has developed itself as follows :— 


1851—52 9 Bags or Bales 1810 
1853 37 ditto 4617 
1854 t ditto 1588 
1855 14 ditto 1651 
1856 103 ditto 11,492 
1857 283 ditto 35,419 
1858 1819: ditto 220,099 


The last importation includes advices from Lagos 
up to the Ist of last Eleventh month. Since that 
time, the presses and other machinery sent out, 
have been got into full work, and the quantity ot 
the raw staple in stock has rapidly accumulated, 
the bulk shipped being on “ native account.” Each 
bag or bale weighs about 120 lbs. Let it be borne 
in mind that the whole of this quantity has been 
collected, all the labour performed and the respon- 
sibility borne, by native Africans; while the cost 
of production, T. Clegg informs us, does not exceed 
‘one half penny a pound in the end. It can be 
laid down in England at about 44d. a pound, and 
sells at from 7d. to 9d.— Lond. Anti-Slavery Rep. 





For “The Friend.” 
The Minor Planets. 

Several years ago, a list of the asteroids, and the 
names of their respective discoverers, was published 
in “ The Friend.”’ As there were several mistakes 
made in the catalogue, and as no less than sixteen 
of these bodies have been subsequently discovered, 
I send a correct copy, with the signification of each 
name and exact date of discovery, in the belief 
that it will be acceptable to at least some of your 
readers. 

















NO.) NAME. | SIGNIFICATION, DISCOVERER. YEAR.| DATE. 
1- Ceres, Agriculture, Piazzi, 1801. 1st mo. Ist. 
2 | Pallas, Wisdom, Olbers, 1802. Srd mo. 28th. 
| 3 Juno, Empress, Harding, 1804. 9th mo. Ist 
4. Vesta, Fire, (Latin,) Ulbers, 1807. 3rd mo. 29th. 
5. Astrea, Equity, Ilencke, 1845.| 12th mo. Sth. 
6 Uebe, Youth, ; * { 7th mo. Ist. 
7. Lris, The Rainbow, Hind, 1847. <~ Sth mv. 13th. 
§.| Flora, !A Flower, | « (10th mo. 18th. 
9. Metis, Prudence, ‘Graham, 1848. 4th mo. 25th. 
10. Hygiea, Health, De Jasparis, 1829.) 4th mo.12th, 
11. Parthenope, Naples, ¥ ( 5th mo. 11th. 
12. Clio, Ilistory, Hind, 1850. 9th mo. 13th. 
13. Egeria, A Fountain, De Gasparis, itn mo. 2nd. 
14. Lrene, Peace, ‘Ilind, 1951,| { 5th mo. 19th. 
15 |Kunomia, A Season, De Gasparis, “) 7th mo. 29th, 
16. Psyche, The Soul, ns Srd mo. 17th. 
17. Thetis, The Sea, Luther, | 4th mo. 17th. 
| 18.|Melpomene, Tragedy, Lind, || 6th mo. 25th. 
} 19. Fortuna, Fortune, | _ 1852.|j3 Sthmo.22nd. 
; 20.) Massulia, Marsvilles, De Gasparis, 9th mo. 19th. 
21. Lutetia, Paris, Goldschmidt, 1tth mo. 15th. 
22. Calliope, Eloquence, | Hind, | | 11th mo. 16th. 
23. Thalia, Blooming, es \ 12th mo. 15th. 
24. Themis, Justice, De Gasparis, 4th mo. 5th. 
25. Phocea, Karaja-Fokia, Chacornac, 1853 4th mo. 6th. 
26.'Proserpina, Corn, Luther, = | 5th mo. Sth. 
27. Euterpe, Music, jLlind, 1lth mo. 8th 
28. Bellona, War, Luther, 3rd mo. lst. 
29. Amphitrite, The Mediterra’n, Marth, | “ 
30. Urania, Astronomy, |Uind, is54 '} 7th mo.22nd. 
31. Euphrosyne, Joy, Ferguson, °*-') Oth mo. Ist. 
32. Pomona, Fruit, Goldschmidt, luth mo. 28th. 
33. Polyhymnia, Rhetoric, Chacornac, “ 
34. Circe, Sorcery, | i 4th mo. 6th. 
35. Lencothea, A life-preserver? Luther, 1855 4th mo. 19th. 
36. Atalanta, Swiftness, Goldschmidt °- 4 10th mo. Sth. 
37. Fides, Faithfulness, | Luther, “ 
38. Leda, The Night, Chacornac, 1st mo. 12th. 
| 39. Laetitia, Gladness, « 2nd mo. dth. 
40. Harmonia, Symmetry, Goldschmidt, 1856. Srd mo. 31st. 
41. Daphne, The Laurel, 7 5th mo.22nd. 
42. Isis, Fertility. Pogson, 5th mo, 23d. 
3 Ariadne, Immortality, « 4th mo. 15th. 
44. Nysa, A Vineyard, Goldschmidt, 5th mo. 27th. 
45. Eugenia,* | « 6th mo. 28th. 
46. Lestia, Fire, (Greek,) | Pogson, 1957.|/ Sth mo. 16th. 
47.| Aglaia, Splendor, |Luther, *\) 9th mo. 15th. 
48. Doris, A Cloud? Goldschmidt, 9th mo, 19th. 
49. Pales, A Shepherdess, « | “ 
50.| Virginia, Virtue, |Ferguson, | 10th mo. 4th. 
51.\Nemausa, Nismes, Laurent, | 1st mo. 22nd. 
52 Europa, The Moon, Goldschmidt, | 2nd mo. 4th. 
53. Calypso, The Concealer, |Luther, 1858. | 4th mo. 4th. 
54. joldschmidt, | 9th mo. 10th. 
55.! Pandora, The All-gifted, | 4carle, “ 





* Named for the French Empress. 


Of the above only 3 were discovered in America, 
—two by Prof. James Ferguson at the Washing- 
ton, and one by Prof. George Searle at the Dudley 
(Albany) observatory. In England, 14 have been 
discovered,—ten by J. Russel Hind, and one by 
Albert Marth, at the private observatory of Geo. 
Bishop, in Regents’ Park, London ; the other three 


























by Norman Pogson at the Radcliffe observatory, 
Oxford. In Ireland, 1, by Graham at Cooper’s 
observatory, Markree Castle. In France, 17,— 
eleven by Hermann Goldschmidt in Paris, five by 
Chacornac at Marseilles and Paris, and one by 
Laurent at the observatory of Prof. Valz, Nismes, 
In Germany, 12,—two by Dr. Olbers at Bremen, 
one by Prof. Harding at Libienthal, two by Hencke 
at Driessen, and seven by R. Luther at Bilk. In 
Italy, 8,—one by Piazzi at Palermo, Sicily, and 
seven by Dr. Annibal de Gasparis at Naples. 

The diameter of Atalanta, the smallest asteroid, 
is, according to Dr. Lloyd, a little over 4 miles, 
whilst that of some of the largest is about 200 
miles. The aggregate bulk of the entire zone of 
discovered asteroids, if my calculation, based on the 
observations of Le Verrier, be correct, is less than 
1-200th that of the carth. Flora is nearest the sun, 
being about 209,000,000 miles from him,—her 
periodical revolution, 1193 days. Euphrosyne is 
one of the most distant, that is 299,800,000 miles, 
and has a period of 2048 days. ‘They are conse- 
quently over 90,000,000 miles apart, or nearly our 
distance from the sun. Vesta appears as a star of 
the sixth magnitude, and under favourable circum- 
stances may be seen with the naked eye. Pallas 
is of the seventh magnitude, Ceres and Juno of the 
eighth, Iris, Flora and Leetitia between the eighth 
and ninth, and all the others range between the 
ninth and eleventh magnitudes. 

It has sometimes happened that the same body 
is observed by two individuals remotely situated, 
before either is aware of the discovery of the other. 
In one instance, ¢hrce separate and independent 
discoveries were made of the same body. Intelli- 
gence is however speedily transmitted to the dif- 
ferent observatories, &c., by means of a “ Planet 
Circular.” 

The theory of Dr. Olbers, it is interesting to re- 
mark, without entering into an explanation of the 
method by which the resuit is obtained, which sup- 
poses these bodies to be fragments of an exploded 
planet, is now thought to be totally disproved. 
Each successive discovery renders the hypothesis 
still more irreconcilable with demonstrable truths, 
Each successive discovery, also, as Elias Loomis 
remarks, is a new fact to be accounted for. The 
interest is enchanced by the circumstance of their 
all being located, so far as is at this time known, 
between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 

Bat if we reject that of Dr. Olbers, the question 
occurs, what conclusion must we adopt? In the 
present state of our knowledge, nothing more satis- 
factory presents than that which is known as the 
nebular hypothesis of La Place. ‘This too appears 
to be the one most popular among astronomers 
now, and if true, we may expect the number of 
these bodies not yet known to us amounts to some 
hundred or perhaps even thousands. ‘The infer- 
ence is, that our solar system is far more compli- 
cated than was supposed only fifteen years ago. 


Second month 22d, 1859. 


——_~+2—____ 


The Earth's Journey.—In winter we are near- 
est the sun, and in summer furthest from it; for 
the difference in the seasons is occasioned by 
the greater or less oblique direction of the sun’s 
rays. The length of the path travelled over by 
the earth is estimated at 567,019,730 miles; and 
as this immense distance is passed over in a year, 
the earth must move seventeen miles a second—a 
rapidity so far exceeding our conceptions, that it 
gave very just occasion to the pleasent remark of 
Litchenburg, that while one man salutes another 
man in the street, he goes many miles bareheaded 
without catching cold. 
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Bovvier’s Famitian Astronomy ; or an Introduction to 
the Study of the Heavens. Illustrated by upwards of 
two hundred finely executed engravings. For the use 
of schools, families and private students. By Hannah 
M. Bouvier. 


“Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who hath created 
these things.” 


Philadelphia: Childs & Peterson, 602 Arch street. 


We have looked through the copy of the above 
work, sent us by the publishers, with a great deal 
of interest, and though our knowledge of the sub- 
ject treated of in it, is not sufficient to qualify us to 
express an opinion upon the accuracy of all the 
rules given, and the results stated in the different 
branches of the science, we can commend the work 
as being got up in a manner well calculated to im- 
part instruction, and beget a strong interest in the 
mind of the student. The form of question and 
answer in which the whole work is got up, possesses 
many advantages, and the beautifully executed 
illustrations add greatly to its value. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Second mo. 12th. 

The proceedings of the British Parliament had been 
unimportant. The session of the French Legislature 
was opened on the 7th ult., with a speech from the Em- 
peror. Referring to the existing agitation arising from 
the fear that France would be soon involved in war, the 
Emperor stated that it was excited without any appa- 
rent or imminent danger, and repeated the declaration 
heretofore made by him, that the policy of the Empire 
was peace. After speaking of the alliance with England, 
the relations of France with Russia are stated to be 
those of the frankest cordiality, those with Prussia, it is 
said, have never ceased to be animated by mutual good | 
will. Of Austria, he says, “ The cabinets of Vienna and 
France, on the contrary—I speak it with regret—have 
disagreed upon important questions, and it required the | 
most conciliatory spirit to succeed in arranging them. | 
For instance, the reconstruction of the Principalities | 
was not completed without many difficulties. Were I 
asked what interest France had in those distant coun- | 
tries, I should reply that the interest of France is every- 
where where there is just cause, and where civilization 
ought to be made to prevail. In this state of things it} 
is nothing extraordinary that France should draw closer | 
to Piedmont, which has proved herself so devoted dur- 
ing war, and so faithful to our policy during peace. For 
some time the State of Italy and her abnormal position, 
where order cannot be obtained except by foreign troops, 
gives just cause for anxiety to diplomacy. This, how- 
ever, is not a suflicient motive to give rise to the belief 
in war. I shall remaia firm and invulnerable in the path 
of right and justice and national honour; and my go- 


jpected he would soon attack Vera Cruz, which is now 















The Liverpool cotton market had been active during 
the week ; sales, 67,000 bales. . The quotations were as 
follows—New Orleans fair, 7 7-16d.; Mobile, 7 3-16d. ; 
Uplands, 6 15-16d. 

The Manchester advices had assumed a more favonr- 
able aspect. The market for breadstuffs was very dull, 
and declining. The London money market was un- 
changed. The bullion in the Bank of England had in- 
creased £167,000 during the week. Consols, 95} 

SOUTH AMERICA.—At the latest dates from Chili, 
a revolution appeared immivent, and as a premonitory 
symptom, the police at Copiapo had overthrown the go- 
vernment officials. All the republic, except Valparaiso 
and a few other places, was in a state of siege, and all 
the ports except Valparaiso blockaded. Hitherto Chili 
has in great measure escaped the frequent political com- 
motions, which have disgraced and ruined most of the 
Spanish American republics.—In Peru, the French Mi- 
nister had suspended diplomatic relations, in conse- 
quence of the refusal of damages in a case of maltreat- 
ment of a Frenchman.—By way of England, there are 
later dates from the La Plata. The Paraguayans had 
so strongly fortified the river Paraguay, that it was not 
expected the hostile squadron from the United States 
would be able to force a passage. The U. S. squadron 
consisted of fifteen ships and gunboats. The larger 
ships from their draught of water would be unable to 
proceed up the river.—At Rio Janciro, Brazil, vast quan- 
tities of rain had fallen, and the streets were inundated. 
A portion of the railway had been injured. A terrible 
conflagration had occurred at Bahia, by which the Ex- 
change and other public buildings were destroyed. 

MEXICO.—Vera Cruz dates to Second mo. 22d have 
been received. President Miramon was stillat Orazaba, 
with four thousand men, and was collecting forced loans 
wherever he could obtain them. The Foreign Ministers 
at the capital had not recognized Miramon. It was ex- 


in possession of the “ liberals.” 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—The bill placing thirty 
millions of dollars, at the disposal of the President, to 
assist him in negotiating the purchase of Cuba, has been 
dropped in the Senate, without being pressed to a vote, 
there being no probability of its passing that body. The 
proposition of the President to invest him with extraor- 
dinary powers for the protection of American interests 
on the Isthmus and in South America, has been allowed, 
after the first discussion, to slumber in the Senate. A 
bill passed both Houses donating land to agricultural 
colleges in the several States. This bill was vetoed by 
the President, on the ground that it was in his opinion 
both inexpedient and unconstitutional. Inexpedient 


| because the Treasury needed all the income that could 


be derived from the sale of public lands, and unconsti- 
tutional because the endowment of these colleges was 
opposed to the spirit of the relations between the Fede- 
ral and State governments. On the question of recon- 
sideration in the House of Representatives, it was de- 
cided in the negative—yeas, 105; nays, 96—two-thirds 
not voting in favour thereof—The Tariff question has 
been warmly discussed in the House, in connection with 
the Appropriation bills.—A Committee of Investigation 
into the affairs of the various navy-yards having some 
time since been appointed recently, made a report, which 
discloses a sad condition of abuses of public trusts on 





vernment will not allow itself to be either led away or 


the part of government officials, and gross corruption in 
that department of the public service. The shamelessly 





intimidated, because my policy will never be either pro- |venal and corrupt practices which are thus shown to 
vocative or pusillanimous. Far be from us, then, these |prevail in one branch of the national disbursements af- 
unjust suspicions, these interested apprehensions. Peace, |ford a strong presumption against them all.—The Pre- 
I hope, will not be disturbed.” Notwithstanding these |sident has called an extra session of the U. S. Senate, to 
pacific declarations, the effect of the Emperor’s specch |mect immediately after the termination of the session on 
is said to have been unfavourable, inasmuch as prepa- |the 4th inst. 
tions for war continued. Jalifornia.—A late arrival at New York, from Aspin- 
The Sardinian Chamber of Deputies, after a stormy |wall, brought San Francisco advices to Second mo. 5th, 
discussion, voted a new loan of fifty millions. Count|and $1,288,000 in gold. The news is unimportant. 
Cavour’s speech respecting it, says, “Our policy has| The Western Platns.—St. Louis, Missouri, is said to be 
been at all times neutral, and never of a revolutionary |full of emigrants bound for Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
character. Austria has lately taken a menacing atti-|gold regions. The existence of gold in considerable 
tude toward us. She has increased her military force, |quantities in Western Kansas is no longer a matter of 
and has collected very large forces on our frontier. | doubt. 
Therefore, a necessity arises for us to look for means for| New York.—Mortality last weck,372. An interesting 
defence. Our policy is not defiant. We will not excite | presentment has been made to the Court of General Ses- 
war, neither will we lower the voice when Austria arms |sions by the Grand Jury, on the subject of pauperism, 
herself and threatens us.” It was said that Austria has | which has become an alarming evil in New York. The 
consented to withdraw from the Roman States on con-|Almshouse department has under its care about forty 
dition that France will do the same. thousand paupers, of whom one-fourth are in the alms- 
The latest accounts from India, state that the rebels | house, and the rest in the city, receiving what is called 
are hopelessly subdued. The Governor-General had | out-door relief. 
issued a proclamation disarming all the population of| Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 183. 
Upper India. Numerous small fortifications are to be | children, 99. 
established throughout the country, to keep the people| The Fugitive Slave Law.—A special committee of the 
in subjection. New York Legistature has reported a “ Personal Liberty 


Adults, 84; 

















Bill,” nullifying the Fugitive Slave Law, and providing 
that no person in the State shall be considered property, 
or subject to sale, or deprived of liberty, without due 
process of the common law and trial by jury. The 
penalties for infringing this law are a fine, from $1000 
to $5000, and twenty years’ imprisonment. It declares 
that every slave coming into New York, by consent of 
his owner, shall be free. 





RECEIPTS. 
Received from DI. S. Sisson, N. Y., $5, to 26, vol. 32; 
from M. Thistlethwaite, N. Y., $2, to 17, vol. 33; from 
Solomon Hull, Io., $4, vols. 30 and 31. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
Parents and others intending to send children to the 
Summer Session of West-Town Boarding-school, will 
please make early application for their admission to 
Davin Rozperts, Superintendent at the School, or Joseru 
Scatrercoop, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, Philad. 
Third mo. Ist, 1859. 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


A Teacher of Reading is wanted for the Boys’ depart- 
ment of this Institution. 
Application may be made to 
James Emtenx, West Chester, Pa. 
Samvet Hities, Wilmington, Del. 
Henry Cops, 228 S. Fourth street, Philad. 
Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street, “ 
Philad., Second mo. 19th, 1859. 
ccna 
Marriep, Second mo. 24th, 1859, at Evesham Meeting 
of Friends, Josepa Heap Brooks, of Philadelphia, to 
Amy Jones, Jr., of Mount Laurel, daughter of the late 
Isaac Jones, of Newton, Camden county, N. J. 








Diep, on the 23d of the Tenth month, 1858, at his re- 
sidence near Parkersville, Chester county, Pa., Tuomas 
Watrer, in the 72 year of his age; an elder of Kennett 
Monthly Meeting. He had for some years been in very 
feeble health, and although much bodily suffering was 
his portion, he manifested remarkable patience through- 
out. At several times during the last two years, his end 
was thought to be near. Ina letter to one of his child- 
ren, written after his partial recovery from one of these 
attacks, he says: “I trust and hope it has been a season 
of profit to me, showing the necessity of preparing for a 
final change, which I fully expected to meet with at one 
time during my illness. But the Lord of life and glory, 
in his matchless mercy and goodness, has seen meet to 
grant a little more time, for what purpose is only known 
to himself; and the desire of my heart is, that I may 
improve by the close warnings I have had, and be more 
and more devoted to the cause of my Lord and Master.” 
In another letter, after acknowledging that his mind had 
been “too deeply engrossed with the perishing things of 
this delusive world,” he says: “ On reviewing the lines 
of my past life, I find much has been neglected; that 
the day’s work has not kept pace with the day, which 
has left a field of labour to be performed as it were, at 
the eleventh hour.” He experienced at one time much 
mental conflict, but was afterwards favoured with more 
comfortable feelings, and during his last illness, he re- 
marked that he felt so comfortable that he almost feared 
he was settling down under a false rest. His family and 
friends have the consoling belief, that his end was peace. 
, at the residence of her father, Thomas Heald, 
Middleton, O., on the 24th of First month, 1859, after a 
lingering illness, Maria H., wife of John Oliphant; a 
member of Salem Monthly Meeting, O., in the 31st year 
of her age. During her sickness she was often much 
exercised in mind, and very desirous to know her “ sins 
go beforehand to judgment.” Among those she parti- 
cularly mentioned as standing most in her way, was that 
“ of speaking of things in such a way as to make them 
appear larger than they really are,” and added, “I would 
like to acknowledge it to the whole world, if it would do 
any good.” She bore her afflictions with becoming pa- 
tience, and frequently spoke of her change, with much 
composure. The day before her decease she said, “Oh, 
what is there to keep me here in this suffering condition. 
It is hard to part with my dear friends, parents, hus- 
band and child, but what is that in comparison with 
what I shall enjoy.” While her family keenly feel their 
bereavement, they mourn not without hope, being com- 
forted in the belief that it is her eternal gain. 

ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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